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carnalibus judicantur. Quod cum magno sci- 
licet dolore charitatis Jeremias propheta con- 
spiciens, quasi sub destructione templi de- 
plorat, dicens : Quomodo obscuratum est aut 
rum, mutatus est color optimus, dispersi sun- 
lapides sanctuarii in capite omnium platearum 
(Thren. iv, 1)? Quid namque auro, quod 
metallis caeteris praeeminet, nisi excellentia 
sanctitatis ? Quid colore optimo, nisi cunctis 
amabilis reverentia religionis exprimitur? . . . 
Aurum igitur obscuratur, cum terrenis actibu 
sanctitatis vita polluitur. Color optimus corns 
mutatur, cum quorumdam qui degere religiose- 
credebantur, aestimatio anteacta minuitur. 
Nam cum quilibet post sanctitatis habitum 
terrenis se actibus inserit, quasi colore per- 
mutato ante humanos oculos ejus reverentia 
despecta pallescit. (ii, 7.) 

Gregory gives the same interpretation, more 
briefly, several times in his Moralia ; xviii, 33 
(19). §53'. id -. xx - 4o (30), §77; id., xxvii, 43 
(26), §71 ; id., xxxiv, 15 (13), §26. Cf. also, 
for the same interpretation, Garnerus, Gregoria- 
num, viii, 1, §546; Sermo 32 in the App. ad 
Hugonis de S. Victore Opp. Mystica, Migne, 
iii (clxxvii), 971, 972; Hrabanus Maurus, Al- 
legoriae in S. Script., Opp., Migne, cxii, 870. 
Alanus de Insulis, Distinct. Vict. Theol., 
Opp., Migne, ccx, 715; Paschasius Radbertus, 
Expos, in Lam. Jer., iv, i, Migne, ex, 1198. 
Other passages worth looking at are Gregory, 
Cura Past., iii, 14(38); id., In Primum Regum 
Expos., iii, 4, §5; App. ad Hugonis Opp. Myst., 
sermo 35, iii, 983; S. Bruno Carthus., Expos, in 
Psalm, xlix, Migne, i (clii), 831 (146); Peter of 
Blois, Sermo 60, Opp., ed. Giles, iv, 275, 277. 
The Renclus de Moiliens seems to have had 
the passage from Lamentations in mind : he 
says to the priest (st. 58, p. 32). 

Tu ies picrre de saintuaire, 
Ki entor soi luist ct esclaire. 

G. L. KlTTREDGE. 
Harvard University. 



THE KING IS QUAIR. 

The authorship of The Kingis Quair. A New 
Criticism. By J. T. T. Brown, Glasgow : 
James MacLehose and Sons. 1896. 
Modern criticism is full of shocks and sur- 
prises. While the authorship of too much of 
the Early Scottish poetry is by no means as 
certain as one could wish, that of The Kingis 
Quair was thought to be beyond the possibil- 



ity of cavil. And now comes forward a critic 
to maintain the thesis that it is, after all, not 
the production of James I., but a fancy-piece 
composed by somebody late in the fifteenth 
century. And this not as an ingenious para- 
dox, but as the result of candid, patient, and 
intelligent criticism. 
The principal facts in the case are these : 
The Kingis Quair is a poem in one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven seven-lined stanzas, 
describing, in partly narrative, partly allegor- 
ical or visionary style, the origin and pro- 
gress of the love of James I. of Scotland, 
then a prisoner in England, for a lady of 
high rank — unmistakeably Lady Jane Beaufort, 
niece of Henry IV., whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. The poet writes as the royal lover, in 
the first person, in the Scottish dialect, but 
with many Midland peculiarities. The imita- 
tions of Chaucer, and of a poem once at- 
tributed to Chaucer, The Court of Love, are 
very striking ; and the poet at the close ded- 
icates his poem to " his dear masters, " Gower 
and Chaucer. 

The poem exists in a single MS. copy in 
what is called the Bodleian MS., a folio con- 
taining a collection of various pieces by Chau- 
cer and others, copied by several hands. A 
memorandum occurring in the middle of the 
book fixes the date (of that entry at least) as 
not earlier than 1488. In both the title and 
colophon of The Kingis Quair the poem is at- 
tributed to James I., the title adding, " maid 
quhen his Ma. wes in Ingland." The scribe, 
therefore, who was evidently a Scot, either 
found this ascription in the MS. he copied, or 
else invented it. 

Of extraneous evidence we have the state- 
ment of a contemporary, Bower, that James 
was a proficient, not only in all knightly ac- 
complishments, but in music and literary com- 
position ; and this is confirmed, or copied, by 
all who mention James, down to Buchanan. 
John Maior, however, writing about 1521, adds 
something of his own. He says that James 
wrote many poems which were still, in his 
time, highly esteemed among the Scots, and 
among the rest "an artistically constructed 
work" (artificiosum libellum) about the queen, 
composed before he married her, and while he 
was a prisoner, confined in the castle in which 
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the lady dwelt. This, of course, can refer to 
nothing but The Kingis Quair. 

The difficulties, on the other hand, are 
these : 

No Scottish writer whose works are extant, 
except Maior, mentions The Kingis Quair. 
Dunbar, in his list of dead Scottish poets, 
does not include James. While the omission 
is singular, it can not do away with the fact 
that the poem (as the MS. shows) existed and 
was attributed to James in Dunbar's lifetime, 
at least as early as 1488, and probably much 
earlier, as no one has suggested that the scribe 
of the Bodleian MS. was the author. 

Another difficulty consists in the close and 
unmistakeable imitation of parts of The Court 
of Love, a poem, as was said, once attributed 
to Chaucer, but which Prof. Skeat asserts can 
not possibly be earlier than the close of the 
fifteenth century. But, with due respect, it 
may be said that Prof. Skeat is altogether too 
cocksure of his canons in matters so fluid as 
phraseology and versification. Because Chau- 
cer observed certain rules, it does not follow 
that all his contemporaries or imitators fol- 
lowed them. Who, judging by language and 
verse alone, would take Chaucer and Langland 
to be Londoners and contemporaries? And 
in this very matter Prof. Skeat has involved 
himself in an awkward dilemma. In the intro- 
duction to his excellent edition of the Quair, 
he attributes it unhesitatingly to James, fixing 
its composition in 1423, and yet (while discuss- 
ing the language) declares that 'The Court of 
Love cannot be earlier than the close of the 
fifteenth century. He ignores the contradic- 
tion by passing over in silence the palpable 
resemblances between the two. There are 
but three possible explanations : either James 
imitated The Court of Love, in which case it 
must be older than Prof. Skeat thinks ; or the 
English poet imitated James, which is not the 
least likely ; or both have followed some older, 
perhaps, French, poem. It is remarkable that 
while the author of the Quair dedicates his 
poem to his " dear masters, Gower and Chau- 
cer," putting Gower first, there is no imitation 
of Gower discoverable. Could he have con- 
sidered Gower the author of The Court of 
Love? 
The difficulties arising from the language, 



which the critic thinks would have been per- 
fect Midland, if written by James; and from 
the rather loose indications in the poem of his 
age when taken, and the time of his capture, 
which the critic considers as conflicting with 
other historical data — these do not strike the 
present writer as very cogent; and, on the 
whole, we cannot think that Mr. Brown has 
proved his case. He has, however, made a 
very interesting contribution to Scottish liter- 
ary criticism, which should stimulate others 
to a further sifting of the problem. His cal- 
endar of the Bodleian MS., and his collection 
from the records of all the entries throwing 
light on James's captivity, are particularly 
valuable. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 

Myths of Northern Lands, narrated with 
special reference to Literature and Art, by 
H. A. Guerber. i2mo, pp. 319. New York: 
American Book Company. 

Legends of the Middle Ages, etc., by the same. 
i2mo, pp. 340. New York : American Book 
Company. 

The conscientious and faithful compiler, who 
evinces literary taste and ability in the arrange- 
ment of the varied material which is brought, 
for our convenience, into compact form, will 
lay even the scholar under a debt of gratitude. 
H. A. Guerber seems to possess in a marked 
degree the qualities and scholarship necessary 
for such work, and the two volumes named 
above meet a long and deeply-felt want for a 
gathering-up and grouping-together (in a man- 
ner attractive to a large circle of readers and 
not without value to the student) of the threads 
of narrative and myth which run through Oc- 
cidental literature for the last thousand years 
and more. Each of the books aims to give 
outlines of the legends or myths current in or 
dating from, the period of which it treats, 
omitting critical discussion and conflicting 
details. I believe that such books can be of 
great value, not only to the " young student " 
and "the English student of letters," whom 
the author has especially in mind, but also to 
the man of culture whose life-work or line of 
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